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FRANCE DEFAULTS: HERRIOT RESIGNS 


¢ A WEEK of unexpected developments, the 
inter-Allied debt question has produced an 
international crisis, culminating in the overthrow 
of the Herriot government on December 14. The 
crisis has arisen as an anticlimax to the Ameri- 
can notes to Great Britain and France, dispatched 
on December 7 and 8, which declared that al- 
though this government did not believe that the 
suspension of the December payments was neces- 
sary, the United States was nevertheless “pre- 
pared through whatever agency may seem appro- 
priate” to survey “the entire situation” after the 
forthcoming payments had been made. 

Interpreting this reply as a virtual promise of 
ultimate revision, Prime Minister MacDonald 
and Premier Herriot, at a conference in Paris on 
December 8, decided to make the next debt pay- 
ment on the understanding that they would not 
consider it a resumption of the regular annuities, 
but as a capital payment to be deducted from the 
sum agreed on in a final settlement. The British 
government sent the United States a note to this 
effect on December 11. On the same day, Secre- 
tary Stimson replied that the United States could 
not approve any condition inconsistent with the 
terms of the existing debt agreements; “the Ex- 
ecutive,” he said, “has no power to amend or to 
alter” the debt obligations “either directly or by 
implied commitment.” No objection, however, 
was offered to a “statement of the views” of the 
British government regarding the steps it might 
desire to propose later in a re-examination of the 
whole problem. On December 13 the British gov- 
ernment substantially accepted this interpreta- 
tion. 

Herriot had intended to go to the Chamber on 
December 12 and seek authorization for the De- 
cember payment, subject to the conditions on which 
Mr. MacDonald and he had agreed. Mr. Stim- 
son’s reply was interpreted to mean that the 
Hoover administration would not commit itself 


even to urging ultimate revision. As a result, the 
position which M. Herriot had struggled for three 
weeks to build up in the French parliament was 
suddenly undermined. M. Herriot manfully stuck 
to his guns, and in two impassioned speeches to 
the Chamber on December 12 and 18 urged pay- 
ment subject to the understanding that France 
thereafter would pay nothing until a new general 
settlement was reached. By a vote of 402 to 187 
—the Socialists joining the Nationalists in oppo- 
sition—this motion was rejected and M. Herriot 
was forced to resign. By a second vote, of 380 
to 57, the Chamber declared that, while it would 
have authorized the December payment on condi- 
tion that the United States would previously ac- 
cept a debt conference, “the response addressed 
on December 11 tothe British government by the 
Secretary of State of the United States no longer 
permits the Chamber to persevere usefully in this 
way of thinking. . .” The resolution invited the 
government to defer payment, and in accord with 
the other debtors to convene an international con- 
ference “to put an end to all international trans- 
fers not having a counterpart.” On December 13 
the Belgian government also went into default. 

It is not improbable that this default will injure 
the United States more than France. Undoubt- 
edly the action of the French Chamber will quick- 
en the movement in the West for the wholesale 
cancellation of farm mortgages and other private 
obligations. From the international point of 
view, the overthrow of the Herriot government 
is little less than a tragedy. Even if M. Herriot 
soon returns to power, the obstacles confronting 
the realization of his international aims will be 
immeasurably increased. After taking office early 
last June, M. Herriot agreed to the virtual aboli- 
tion of German reparation. By concluding the 
“consultative” agreement at Lausanne, he estab- 
lished Anglo-French relations on a solid basis for 
the first time since the World War. Likewise he 


improved French relations with Soviet Russia, 
Spain and Italy. Furthermore, the Herriot gov- 
ernment accepted the principle of arms equality 
with Germany, and presented a disarmament plan 
which, with all its defects, infused new life into 
the arms conference. Finally, M. Herriot, depart- 
ing from the pro-Japanese policy of the Tardieu 
ministry, openly accepted Mr. Stimson’s non- 
recognition doctrine. 


The tragedy of M. Herriot’s downfall is intensi- 
fied by the fact that it was unnecessary. Had the 
British government, in its note of December 11, 
made it perfectly clear that it was merely stating 
its own position concerning the inclusion of the 
December payments in the final capital settlement, 
the State Department conceivably might have de- 
layed its reply. In any case, there was no necessity 
ivr Mr. Stimson to reply to the British note on the 
day it was received. Had Mr. Stimson delayed 
his reply and had the issue been the subject of 
private diplomatic conversations, M. Herriot prob- 
ably would have induced the Chamber to meet the 
December payments, subject to the interpreta- 
tions agreed on with Great Britain. ll three 


_ parties could then have reserved their legal 


rights; and the December payments could have 
been made without upsetting the international 
political situation. 


It is a melancholy fact that although the 
Hoover-Stimson administration has emphasized 
the necessity for “world peace” it has placed the 
United States in an extremely difficult interna- 
tional situation. In particular, its failure to edu- 
cate the country as to the impossibility of making 
debt payments except in the form of goods; its 
defense of higher and higher tariffs; and its in- 
ability to see the political consequences of a policy 
of drift, which has culminated in the overturn of 
the most enlightened ministry in France since the 
war—has greatly retarded world economic and 
political recovery. Certainly the outgoing admin- 
istratiou will bequeath to President-elect Roose- 
velt an unusually large number of agonizing in- 
ternational difficulties, the solution of which will 
tax every resource of the Democratic party. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Saving “Face” at Geneva 


The major political issue of equality, which was 
brought to a head last September by the with- 
drawal of Germany from the Disarmament Con- 
ference, has finally been met by the adoption of a 
formula which will make it possible for the Reich 
to return to Geneva when the Conference recon- 


—— Page Two 


venes on January 23, 1933. The declaration | 
signed on December 11 by Great Britain, France, | 
Germany, Italy and the United States contains the | 
following principles: 


1. That one of the objects of the Disarmament Con- | 
ference is to assure equality to disarm within some sys- | 
tem of security; 

2. That Germany will return to the Conference; 

3. That the European Continental powers are to make 
a solemn pledge not to resort to force. 

4. That the real object of the Conference is the re- 
duction of armaments at the earliest possible time. 


This agreement was reached after six days of 
private conversations which were made possible 
by the presence in Geneva of responsible Minis- 
ters, who were attending the League Council 
meeting—including the German Foreign Minister, 
Baron von Neurath. The Japanese, however, took 
no part in these disarmament negotiations. Ap- 
parently the five-power meetings are to be con- 
tinued early in the new year, and there is talk of 
inviting the Soviet Union and Japan to partici- 
pate. 


Although the four-fold declaration again 
stresses the French contention that disarmament 
must proceed “within some system of security,” 
it represents one real advance: Germany will now 
return to the Conference, and the issue of equal- 
ity will be discussed on the same basis as that of 
security. The Continental European pledge not 
to resort to force might be construed as somewhat 
stronger than the commitment in the Anti-War 
Pact not to go to war, but in reality the Disarma- 
ment Conference appears to have progressed very © 
little, if any, since it convened last February. 
Nevertheless complete disaster has been averted 
and, in the present chaotic situation of the world, 
this result may be a gain. 

MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Effects of Chinese Nationalism upon Manchurian Railway § 
Developments, 1925-1931, by Harry L. Kingman. Berk- 
eley, University of California Press, 1931. $1.50 


Careful analysis of recent phases of the Sino-Japanese 
and Sino-Russian railway conflicts in Manchuria. 


Nationalism and Education in Modern China, by Cyrus 
H. Peake. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1932. $3.00 
A thorough study of changing conceptions of education | 

in China since 1860, emphasizing the influence of modern © 

Chinese nationalism on curricula and textbooks. 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
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J. Treat. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1932. 
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A comprehensive study, year by year for the period | 
covered, with much hitherto unpublished material. 
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ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR CHARLES P. HOWLAND 


at the Yale University Armistice Day Service 
November 11, 1932 


Here is a challenge to each of us. Mr. Howland’s address, delivered at Yale University the day before his 


tragic death, is more than the measure of a noble spirit. 


Now, while ignorance and pettiness threaten to in- 


tensify and prolong the world’s suffering, his words remind us poignantly of our opportunity and our duty. 


IS the purpose of this meeting to commemorate 

the dead? But the act of commemoration is in 
itself a dead thing; a passive ceremony which leaves 
no impression on the participant. For if one is 
young, sorrow for the remote dead has no poignancy; 
and if one is intelligent a tribute to the splendor of 
the dead conjures up the futility of that splendor, 
and for the educated commemoration is essentially 
a silent and an individual rite. 


Or is our purpose to challenge to action? Why 
not? Why should not a commemoration of the dead 
be an appeal to the living—not to deplore together, 
as if in an act of incantation, but to awaken to their 
sense of responsibility to make the world less de- 
plorable. For we have learned in the past decade 
the posthumous corruption of finer aims and higher 
hopes that war engenders. Read the terrible indict- 
ment of a protracted war in the 10th chapter of 
Thucydides. Consider the morale of the soldiers 
who went through four and a half years of the 
World War, expressed in the weary bitterness of 
Remarque, Hemingway and Aldous Huxley. One 
can make material reconstruction, but the imponder- 
able damage leaves wounds that remain sore indefin- 
itely. The German Ambassador to England told 
Lord Grenville in 1909 that Germany had not yet 
recovered from the Thirty Years’ War that ended 
in 1648. 


We are all now infected with a distrust and an 
antagonism which may lead to another war; those 
attitudes are evil, not so much because they proceed 
from self-serving motives as because they are dense 
and narrow-minded. Our own military expenditure 
shows the largest increase since 1913, and the eco- 
nomic nationalism in which we took an early and a 
leading part is a form of war in peace-time. For a 
20th century war, whose machines work unparalleled 
destruction and which infects society with the al- 
most ineradicable germs of social disorder and de- 
basement, the fitting memorial is not that of victory 
and exultation, but such an one as that at Munich— 
underground; a boy lying in passive obliteration; on 
the walls the outlines of countless shapes with slop- 
ing bayonets, and the names of the 15,000 dead of 
that one city. 


The monstrous paradox that because of the 
nobility of individual sacrifices, war itself ennobles 


J. G. McD. 


civilization explains the bitterness of those who came 
back from the war; they had seen at first hand the 
sacrifice of much that is best in our civilization. But 
the weariness and disillusionment from which they 
could not escape are not becoming to a new genera- 
tion charged with the constructive tasks of peace. 
The hard business of leadership—if not recruited 
from this audience, where else—requires eternal 
vigilance, guided by thought and geared toward 
activity. 


Does the responsibility of the enlightened end 
with condemning the follies of the stupid or vicious? 
What are we doing to make the world less deplor- 
able? Do we stir ourselves when militarists create 
a hysteria which momentarily dulls or deadens in- 
telligence, while it dilates emotions into a fever of 
emotionalism? Do we oppose our will to theirs 
in this man-made world to prevent the catastrophes 
we later deplore? In the encounter with the lowest 
standards of behavior, do we fight for the vitality 
of civilized standards, remembering always Hamlet's 
noble adjuration to use men ‘after your own honour 


and dignity.” 


It was not to perpetuate but to end militarism that 
the men of our country, of our kin and of our spirit- 
ual home at Yale gave their lives. If war seemed 
to the sensitive among them the spectacle of savages 
dancing around a fire which was fed by the goods of 
civilization, that too they endured, in the hope that 
out of the embers would rise a new order in which 
war would have no place. That will not happen of 
itself in a world which has to make its own way out 
of sickness and despair. It will not happen at all 
if we avoid leadership for apathy. If another con- 
flagration should result, would the responsibility rest 
more heavily on the militarists than upon our own 
corrupting inertia? Whom shall we blame if the 
militarists take the reins from our passive hands and 
carry us careening into another abyss? 


There can be no sincerity in a tribute to the dead 
without a silent promise that their deaths will have 
been more than a splendid gesture of futility. The 
truest commemoration will be the vigorous enlist- 
ment of our own lives and capacities in the struggle 
between good and evil that continues in peace as 
in wat. 
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E WISH TO THANK, through the ForEIGN Po.icy BULLE- 

TIN, the F. P. A. members who have responded to our letters 
asking for a contribution of $1.00 to help prevent a deficit. The 
response has been generous—$8,768 from 3,138 members. We 
deeply appreciate this evidence of loyalty to the F. P. A. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of this substantial help and a greatly reduced 
budget, we still face the probability of a deficit this year. 


Of great encouragement to us have been the many expressions of 
appreciation of our work which have accompanied the contribu- 
tions. The following letters were received recently: 


© From a noted publicist: 


“I am glad to send this check. The Foreign Policy 
Association is a great institution and its literature 
is indispensable to any man or woman or organiza- 
tion that would keep abreast of the times in inter- 
national relations. 


“Its literature should be on the desk of every Sena- 
tor and member of the House of Representatives 
and of the Cabinet.” 


@ From a teacher: 


“Please accept this very small check as my contribu- 
tion to the fund to prevent an F. P. A. deficit. I 
wish circumstances permitted a really substantial 
aid, but since that is impossible I send this as an 
expression of good will. 


“You have no idea what your publications mean as 
an aid to our teaching. The older students are 
immensely interested in the REPORTS, and the 
BULLETINS are tremendously popular. Just as an 
example, the bulletins on the Manchurian crisis 
and the Lytton Report have been used so much 
that they are almost in shreds.” 


F. P. A. BEST SELLER 


“THE INTER-ALLIED Dest: AN ANALYsIS,” by Maxwell S. 
Stewart, published September 28, is our most popular FoREIGN 
Po.icy Report. Orders ranging from one to a thousand copies 
have come in from practically every state in the Union. Press 
dispatches featuring it have been received from papers all over 
the country; the foreign press, also, have given it considerable 
notice; we have received clippings from the Belfast Northern 
Whig, Manchester Daily Dispatch, New York Herald (Paris), 
Social-Demokraten (Denmark), Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, Le 
Journal de Genéve, Liverpool Journal of Commerce, London 
Daily Telegraph, and London Christian Herald. 


F. P. A. NOTES 


Jan. 21—Philippine Independence 
Jan. 28—Fascism in Japan 
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F. P. A. MEETINGS 
Jan. 6 Columbus 
The Press i 
Jan. 7 Albany Vou. 3 
China — 
Jan. 7 Buffalo 
The Lytton Report 
Jan. 7 Cincinnati ; 
The Influence of Public Opinion in 
International Relations 
Jan. 7 New York 
The Philippines : 
Jan. 9 Elmira 
The Lytton Report i 
Jan. 10 Utica ce 
The Far East ee 
Jan. 11 St. Paul LE 
Geneva’s Reception of the Lytton ee 
Report 
Jan. 12 Baltimore A 7 
The Tariff 
Jan. 13 Pittsburgh ' the ! 
an. 1 tlaael phia 
America and Her Debtors Sovie 
Jan. 14 Providence oe 
Intergovernmental Debts the | 
Jan. 21 Boston Japa 
Prospects for Europe Sovie 
Jan. 21 New York diplo 
Can Europe Keep the Peace? : Tt 
The branches in Hartford, Springfield, Minne-) | ferr¢ 
apolis and Worcester are also planning meetings | a | 
in January. e 
sem| 
HISTORY UPON THE SCREEN R sub-« 
THE CRY OF THE WORLD, the first film docu) TeS0! 
ment accurately and vividly portraying the present f the . 
world, is now being booked over theatrical circuits’ echar 
throughout the country and will be available af Actv 
little later for showings in schools, colleges and cll 
educational groups. Information in regard to’ someé 
renting this picture can be secured from the}  proy 
Student Committee of the Foreign Policy Associa- | a 
tion, 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. disp 
This film was shown under F. P. A. auspices in Vy © 
New York Wednesday evening, December 7, be- “con 
fore an audience of more than 900 people. An bya 
idea of the impression it created is illustrated by | ya 
the following letter from William H. Short, Dic On t 
rector, Motion Picture Research Council: too | 
“The Cry of the World which I saw last) | asse 
night is by all odds the strongest documentary t 
film I have seen. Future generations that se , 
look at it, if in the meantime they have done’ tion 
a little sane thinking and reconstructing of the 
human society, will wonder that the situation 
portrayed by it could ever have existed.” | 4 be 
The proceeds from this meeting are to be devoted | iste 
to the work of the F. P. A. Student Committee.\ tion 
dere 
THE WORLD TODAY i Lea 
The following are Mr. McDonald's topics fot ' the 
January, broadcast every Saturday from 7:45 to 8:00 | 0 
P.M., E.S.T., over WEAF and an NBC network: } in tl 
Jan. 7—World Economic Problems in 1933 to t 
Jan. 14—The State Department reg: 


